CHAPTER II 


Low Self-Esteem and Mate Selection 


1.A person with low self-esteem has a great sense of anxiety 
and uncertainty about himself. 


a. 


His self-esteem is based to an extreme extent on what he 
thinks others think of him. 


His dependence on others for his self-esteem cripples his 
autonomy and individuality. 


He disguises his low self-esteem from others, especially 
when he wants to impress others. 


His low self-esteem comes from his growing-up 
experiences which never led him to feel that it is 
good to be a person of one sex in relation to a person 


of the other. 


He has never really separated from his parents, that is, 
arrived at a relationship of equality with them. 


. A person with low self-esteem has high hopes about what he 
can expect from others, but he also has great fears; he is 
only too ready to expect disappointment and to distrust 


people. 
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When Mary and Joe enter therapy, the therapist will try 
to find out what they hoped for and feared from each 
other in their early courtship period, because: 

— It was not an accident that they selected one another 
as mates; there was something they saw in each other 
which seemed to fit their high hopes. 

— There was also something they saw in each other (but 
did not permit themselves to openly acknowledge) 
which seemed to corroborate their fears or distrust. 
The therapist will find them inducing the feared, 
expected behavior in the other as if they were trying 
to get the uncertainty over with (as if they were trying 
to fulfill their own prophesies). 

— Their marital relationship will, in many respects, 
duplicate or be diametrically opposed to the 
relationship which each saw existing between his own 
parents. 


a 


3. Perhaps Mary and Joe each saw what he hoped for in the 
other because each was behaving at the level of his defenses 
rather than at the level of his inner feelings. 


a. 


Joe acted self-confident and strong on the outside but felt 
uncertain, helpless, and frightened on the inside. When 
Mary looked at Joe she could say: “Here is a strong 
person who can take care of me.” 


Mary acted self-confident, outgoing, talkative on the 
outside but felt uncertain, helpless, frightened on the 
inside. When Joe looked at Mary he could say: “Here is a 
strong person who can take care of me.” 


After marriage, each found the other was not the strong 
person for which he hoped. Frustration, disappointment, 
anger, were bound to result. 


4. One might wonder how Mary and Joe managed to find a 
mate if they had such:low self-esteem and so little trust. 


a. 


Once puberty brought adult sexuality to the fore, they 
risked relationship in spite of all their fears. 


Also, they were in love which, for the time, enhanced 
their self-esteem and made each feel complete. Each 
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said: “You seem to value me...I am lucky to have you 
...I need you in order to survive ... I am complete if 
you are around.” 


Both ended up living for each other and, in doing so, 
entered into a “survival pact.” Each said privately 
to himself: “If I run out of supplies I will take from 
you. You will have enough, in an emergency, to 
serve us both.” 


5. The trouble was, when choosing each other as mates, that 
Mary and Joe did not communicate their fears to each other. 


a. 


Joe feared that Mary would not love him if she knew 

about his worthlessness (and vice versa). 

— It was as if Joe said privately to himself: “I must not 
reveal that I am nothing. Nor must I reveal the fact 
that I secretly expect all women to be unfair, 
irrational, sarcastic, stubborn, domineering. J must not 
reveal my belief that the only way to survive with a 
woman is to withdraw from the scene and let her run 
the show.” 

— It was as if Mary said privately to herself: “I must not 
reveal that I am nothing. Nor must I reveal that I 
secretly expect all men to be stingy, irresponsible, 
indecisive, weak, and let women carry the burden. I 
must not reveal my belief that the only way to survive 
with a man is to be ready to shoulder the burden the 
minute he complains.” 


Yet in spite of what each privately expected from the 
other and thought of himself, each also felt he must be 
what he thought the other saw in him because he had 
put the other in charge of his self-esteem. 

— When Mary let Joe know that she saw him as strong, 
Joe at first saw Mary’s perception as strengthening; he 
could feel strong because she saw him as strong (and 
vice versa). 

— This kind of relationship can be maintained until an 
environmental stress or a decision-making 
requirement challenges Mary and Joe’s ability to cope. 
Only then does strength begin to look like a cover-up 
for weakness or like domination. 
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Neither Mary nor Joe can ask what the other expects, 
hopes for, fears, because both feel they are supposed to 
be able to guess about what is going on inside the other. 
(In other words, it is as if both live by a crystal ball.) 


Since each operates from the assumption that he must 
please the other, neither of them can communicate 
when he is displeased with the other, or acknowledge 
disagreement or criticism directly. They operate as 
though they must be indistinguishable from each other. 
They live as though they were on the same bloodstream, 
on the same survival pipeline. For example, I once had a 
marital pair who sat at the therapy table throughout the 
first two sessions with their arms intertwined, while 
their child, experiencing the tragedy of it all, sat across 
from them hallucinating. 


6. In effect, Mary and Joe married to “get.” 


a. 


Each wanted the other’s esteem of him. (Both also 
wanted society’s esteem of them: “One should get 
married. I have now succeeded.” 


Each wanted the other’s qualities which he felt he 
lacked (qualities which he tried to make a part of 
himself). 


Each wanted an extension of himself. 
Each wanted an omnipotent, omniscient, selfless, “good” 


parent in the other, and wanted to avoid the omniscient, 
omnipotent “bad” parent. 


CHAPTER III 


Different-ness and Disagreements 


1. When Mary and Joe married they did not realize that they 
would have to “give” as well as get. 


a. Each felt he had nothing to give. 


b. Each felt he should not be expected to give because the 
other was an extension of the self. 


c. If either did give, he did so grudgingly or anxiously or 
self-sacrificingly because neither really expected to get. 


2. When Mary and Joe discover, after marriage, that the other 
is “different” from what each expected during courtship, 
they become disillusioned. What they actually now see in the 
other are the twenty-four-hour-a-day characteristics which 
do not usually show up during courtship, and consequently 
do not fit their expectations. 


a. Mary puts her hair in curlers when she goes to 
bed at night. 


b. Mary persistently serves overcooked beans. 
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3. 


c. Joe leaves his dirty socks strewn around the room. 


d. When Joe goes to bed at night he snores. 


When Mary and Joe discover, after marriage, that they are 
different in ways which seem to take away rather than add 
to them, they see each other in a new light. 


a. “Different-ness” looks bad because it leads to 
disagreement. 


b. Disagreement reminds them both that the other is not 
an extension of the self but is separate. 


I mean the term “different-ness” to cover the whole area of 
individuality, how each person is innately different-from 
every other person. 


a. People can be physically different (A is tall, B short; A is 
male, B female). 


b. People can have different personalities or temperament 
(A is excitable and outgoing, B placid and reserved). 


c. People can have different educational backgrounds and 
abilities (A knows about physics, B about music; A has 
good tool dexterity, B can sing). 


d. The presence of different-ness in another can be 
used destructively, rather than as an opportunity 
for enrichment. 


The particular kinds of different-ness which bother Mary 
and Joe the most are: 


a. Different preferences, wishes, habits, tastes (A likes to go 
fishing, B hates it; A likes the window open at night, B 
likes it closed). 


b. Different expectations and opinions (A expects women to 
- be strong, B expects men to be strong; A has religious 
convictions, B doesn’t). 
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6. Different-ness which leads to a conflict of interests 
(disagreement) is seen as an insult and as evidence of being 


unloved. 

a. It seems to threaten autonomy and self-esteem. 

b. One may have to give while the other gets. Yet there 
isn’t enough to go around. Who will get what is 
available? 

c. Before marriage, each thought the other had enough for 


two people. Now, when disagreement comes up, it looks 
as if there may not even be enough for one. 


7. If Mary and Joe had self-esteem, each would be able to trust 
the other. 


a. 


Each would feel confident in his ability to get from the 
other. 


Each could even wait to get. 


Each could give to the other without himself feeling 
robbed. 


Each could use the different-ness of the other as an 
opportunity for growth. 


8. Mary and Joe lack trust. 


a. 


Each feels he has barely enough to sustain his own life, 
let alone the other’s life. 


Each behaves as if he were saying: “I am nothing. I will 
live for you.” But each also behaves as if he were saying: 
“I am nothing, so please live for me.” 


9. Because they lack trust, certain areas of joint living which 
especially challenge their ability to take into account the 
individuality of the other are especially threatening to them. 
These areas are: money, food, sex, recreation, work, 
child-rearing, relations with in-laws. 
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10. 


Wl, 


2, 


13. 


Even if they were able to trust others, joint living forces on 
them decisions about when to give, when to get, within the 
context of reality at the time. They must decide: 


a. What they will share or do together (how dependent they 
will be). 


b. What they will not share or do separately (how 
independent they will be). 


They must strike some kind of balance within the current 
reality as to: 


a. What A wants and what B wants. 
b. What A does best and B does best. 
c. What A thinks and what B thinks. 


d. How A will carry responsibilities and how B will carry 
responsibilities. 


They need to learn how to assert their thoughts, wishes, 
feelings and knowledge without destroying, invading or 
obliterating the other, and while still coming out with a 
fitting joint outcome. 


a. If they are able to work out a functional relationship, 
they will say: “I think what I think, feel what I feel, 
know what I know. I am being me, but I do not blame 
you for being you. I welcome what you have to offer. Let 
us both see what we can work out that would be most 
realistic.” 


b. But if they are not able to work out a functional 
relationship, they will say: “Be like me; be one with me. 
You are bad if you disagree with me. Reality and your 
different-ness are unimportant.” 


Let us take a trivial example of how “functional” people 
disagree. Let us say that a couple already understands and 
accepts the fact that it would be nice to have dinner 


14. 
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together. But we will also say that A wants to go out for a 
hamburger dinner and B wants to go out for a chicken 
dinner. The place which serves hamburger does not serve 
chicken; the place which serves chicken does not serve 
hamburger. 


a. 


b. 


Each may try to coax: “Please eat hamburgers.” 


Each may try taking turns: “Let’s eat chicken this time 
and hamburger next time.” 


They may try to find an alternative which pleases both: 
“We both like steak so let’s eat steak” or “Let’s find 
another restaurant which serves hamburger and 
chicken.” 


They may take into account a realistic concern which 
outweighs their separate wishes: “Since the hamburger 
place is nearer, and we're in a hurry, let’s eat 
hamburger.” 


They may try to balance their separate wishes against 
their wish to be together: “You eat hamburger since you 
like it so much and I will eat chicken, and I will see you 
later.” They are able to separate temporarily and find 
independent solutions when independence is feasible. 


As a last-ditch effort, they may use a third person to 
make the decision for them: “Charlie wants to eat with 
us. Let’s ask Charlie where he wants to go.” 


Let us take the same example and see how “dysfunctional” 
people disagree. They operate from the principle that love 
and total agreement go together. Therefore: 


a. 


We find them vacillating and postponing: “Let’s decide 
later what to eat” (and they sometimes skip the meal 
altogether). 


We find them trying to coerce: “We are going to eat 
hamburgers!” 


We find them trying to delude each other: “They are 
both food, so let’s eat hamburger.” 
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15. 


16. 


17. 


d. We find them trying to undermine each other: “You don’t 
really like chicken” or, “you must be crazy to like 
chicken.” 


e. Always we find them accusing and evaluating morally: 
“You are bad and selfish for not wanting to eat 
hamburger. You never do what I want. You have mean 
intentions toward me.” 


Mary and Joe, to the degree that they are dysfunctional, in 
effect disagree by saying: “If you loved me you would do 
what I want.” They never use the technique of separating 
and finding independent solutions; agreed-upon 
independence is never feasible. 


` 


Mary and Joe accuse each other because they are 
disappointed and hurt; they expected total agreement. 


a. They expected to be valued by the other and they see 
themselves getting accusations instead. 


b. They expected to be one with the other and they see 
themselves getting separation and different-ness instead. 


Yet if Mary and Joe accuse too openly, several dire results 
are expected. Joe behaves as if he had said privately to 
himself: i 


“If I accuse Mary, Mary will fall apart. I can’t let 
Mary fall apart because I need her to value me. 
And suppose Mary refuses to fall apart because she 
really does not value me? Suppose, instead, that 
Mary accuses me, hurts me, casts me back into 
separateness and psychological death, causes me to 
fall apart?” 


“No, that must not happen! Mary needs me. I am 
responsible for her. I must not accuse Mary or she 
will fall apart. If I do accuse, I must do it very 
carefully.” l 


Mary does the same. 
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18. The disagreement process between Mary and Joe must go 
underground. (As a matter of fact, most of their 
communication goes underground, i.e., becomes covert.) 


19. 


20. 
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a. 


When Joe and Mary want to accuse each other for not 
giving, they must hide their accusation and thus 
communicate covertly. 


When they want to ask for something, they must hide 
their asking and thus communicate covertly. 


Here is an example of what covert asking sounds like. Let’s 
say Mary wants to see a movie. 


a. 


Instead of Mary saying, “I want to see a movie. Do you?” 
she may say to Joe, “You would like to see a movie, 
wouldn’t you?” or, “It would do you good to see a movie.” 


If she has to hide her request even more (if, for example, 
she is what we call “schizophrenic”), she may say, 
“There’s a new movie house down the street” or, “I like 
air conditioning.” 


Here is an example of what covert accusation sounds like. 
Suppose that Joe does not respond to Mary’s request. 


a. 


Instead of Mary saying, “You don’t hear me when I ask 
for something. You are a schmo!” Mary says, “People 
never pay attention to me.” 


Or, if she has to hide her accusation even more 
(as with the schizophrenic), she may say, “The world 
has no ears.” 


When asking and accusing become this hidden, any third 
person looking on becomes confused and asks: “Who wants 
what from whom? Who did what to whom?” 


a. 


A child in the family can become confused. 


b. A therapist can become confused unless he sees to it that 


wishes and accusations get clearly labeled as coming 
from someone and going toward someone. 
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22. As one observes people along the continuum from most 
functional to least functional, wishes and accusations have 


fewer and fewer owners. 


23. 


24. 


a. 


They become addressed to the nearest planet rather than 
to the nearest person. 


Responses to requests and accusations become 
increasingly evasive. 

— Messages are sent out as if to no one. 

— Responses are also returned as if to no one. 


Mary and Joe can evade requests and accusations by 
withdrawing from the situation. At the same time, they turn 
their overt withdrawal into a covert accusation. 


a. 


They may withdraw in so many words: “Do what you 
like... Do it your way... You, dear, are always right.” 


They may withdraw without words by literally leaving 
the field during crucial decision-making periods, and 
doing it in such a way that they are covertly saying: 
“Do what you like. I have to be absent in order to 

live with you.” 


They may withdraw through drugs, sleep, alcohol, 
inattention, “stupidity,” in which case they are saying: 
“Do what you like. I have to be half-conscious in order to 
live with you.” 


They may withdraw through physical illness, in which 
case they are saying: “Do what you like. I have to be sick 
in order to live with you.” 


As a last resort, they may withdraw through mental 
illness, in which case they are saying: “Do what you like. 
I have to be crazy in order to live with you.” 


Beneath all the evasiveness and ambiguity, Mary and Joe are 
still trying to solve their conflicting feelings about whether 
they are loved or unloved. 


a. 


Each is trying to cover up his disappointment. 
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Each is trying to propitiate, protect, and please the other 
because he needs the other in order to survive. 


Whatever they do, the way in which they do it tells how 
disappointed, martyred, robbed they feel. 


25. As a therapist, I have found that the more covertly and 
indirectly people communicate, the more dysfunctional they 
are likely to be. However, I have said nothing about the 
couples who pull and tug in what I call the “teeter-totter 
syndrome.” 


a. 


Each says: “I’m right!” “No, Pm right!” 
“You are a schmo!” “No, you are a schmo!” 


Teeter-totter couples at least pull and tug out in the 

open. 

— They do not agree overtly and at the same time 
disagree covertly. 

— One mate does not confuse his own wishes with the 
other’s. Each can hear the other’s wishes quite easily 
because they are usually shouting them. 

— Any third person can easily see that these two do not 
agree and can also comment on this fact and have the 
comment agreed with. 

— The teeter-totter man and wife do not kid themselves, 
each other, or other people, about how disappointed 
they feel. However, their individual feelings of low 
self-esteem create a mutual need for each other and 
they feel caught. They can acknowledge different-ness 
but not separateness. 


26. To summarize, Mary and Joe, if they are dysfunctional to an 
extreme degree (parents of a severely disturbed child), will 
have low self-esteem, high hopes, and little trust. Thus, they 
can easily solidify a relationship in which the self and the 
other become indistinguishable at the surface level. The 
uniqueness of the self can only be acknowledged covertly. 


a. 


It is as if Joe says to himself: “Mary needs me, I am 
responsible for her. I must not disagree with Mary, or 
she will fall apart. Mary and I, we are not different. And 
we must show no disagreement either except on minor 
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things. She feels what I feel, likes what I like, thinks 
what I think. We are on the same bloodstream, we live 
for each other.” 


Each tries so hard to please and protect the other that 

he ends up living by what he thinks the other wants of 

him. 

— Each gives control of himself to the other, while 
resenting it. 

— Each also accepts responsibility for controlling the 
other, while resenting it. 


27. In effect, each ends up acting like a parent one minute and a 
child the next. 


Each says: “Here, run my life for me (yet I wish you 
wouldn’t!)” 


Each also says: “All right, I will run your life for you 
(yet I wish you would run your own).” 


Each takes turns at being either the strong, adequate 
one, or the helpless, inadequate one. There is only room 
in the relationship for one strong, adequate person. 


Each operates as though being an individual and being a 
husband or a wife are incompatible; as though 
individuality and marriage don’t go together. 


28. Before marriage, Mary and Joe had never thoroughly 
manifested themselves as individuals. 


a. 


Now, after marriage, they try not to show what little 
individuality they previously manifested, in order to take 
on the marital role. 


Now, overtly, they try to be just mates living for 
each other. 


Covertly, they are still trying to exert themselves as 
individuals. 
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29. Mary and Joe continue in this kind of relationship because 
they really expected no other kind. 


a. 


They can always hope it will be different for them (Life 

is as life was—but then, maybe it isn’t!). 

— Mary can hope that Joe is not what she expected in a 
man. 

— Joe can hope that Mary is not what he expected in a 
woman. 


Meanwhile, Mary must defend herself against her fears 
by using the same tactics her parents used against each 
other because she knows no other kind. (Joe does the 
same.) 


30. Whatever kind of relationship Mary and Joe have worked 
out, they are disappointed with what they got. 


a. 


Soon they will be adding the parental role to what is left 
of their individual roles and to what they have tried to 
develop as marital roles. 


If they found it hard to integrate being an individual 
with being a mate, they will find it equally hard to 
integrate being a parent. 


